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INTRODUCTION 

There  exists  at  present  a  strike  in  some  of  the  commercial  printing 
offices  of  Toronto.  On  the  employers'  side  is  arrayed  the  Toronto 
Typothetae,  '  'an  association  having  104  Master  Printers  and  Book  Binders 
as  its  members."  On  the  employees'  side  are  Toronto  Typographical 
Union  No.  91,  Toronto  Mailers'  Union  No.  5,  Toronto  Pressmen's  Union 
No.  10,  C.F.L. ;  Toronto  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  1,  C.F.L.,  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  Local  No.  28.  The  members  of 
the  above-named  unions  were  working  in  these  104  shops — and  some  few 
others,  who  were  not  members  of  the  Typothetae — up  until  June  1,  when 
the  strike  occurred.  Let  us  examine  briefly  one  (and  the  chief)  reason  for 
this  strike. 

At  the  instance  of  all  the  recognized  organizations  of  employing 
printers,  there  was  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  some  two  years  ago,  an 
International  Joint  Conference  Council  of  the  Printing'  Industry,  having 
as  members  two  representatives  each  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  and  the  International  Stereo- 
typers  and  Electrotypers '  Union,  representing  the  employees;  and  two 
representatives  each  of  the  Closed  Shop  Branch  of  the  United  Typothetae 
of  America,  the  Printers'  League  of  America,  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Employing  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers,  for  the  employers. 
This  Joint  Conference  Council  met  and  organized  itself  into  the  International 
Council,  Commercial  and  Periodical  Branches  of  the  Printing  Industry,  with 
the  following  as  regards  membership:  "V — Membership  and  Organization, 
(a)  The  International  Council  shall  consist  of  eight  members,  four  chosen 
by  the  ratifying  employers'  associations,  viz.:  two  from  the  United  Typo- 
thetae of  America,  Closed  Shop  Branch;  one  from  Printers'  League 
of  America,  one  from  the  International  Association  of  Employing  Stereo- 
typers and  Electrotypers,  and  four  by  the  ratifying  labor  organizations, 
viz.:  one  each  from  International  Typographical  Union,  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union,  International  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers'  Union,  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders."  ThM' 
Council  spoke  for  the  entire  North  American  continent,  deeming  itself ) 
through  its  continent-wide  organization,  the  only  competent  authority. 
Some  twenty  meetings  have  been  held  in  different  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  one  in  Montreal,  at  which  many  questions  were  discussed  relative  to 
greater  harmony  among  the  constituent  members,  and  also  to  stabilize,  if 
possible,  the  commercial  and  periodical  branch  of  the  Printing  Industry 
through  combined  effort.  Every  question  brought  up  met  with  unanimous 
approval,  and  the  delegates  carried  the  various  proposals  to  their  respective 
organizations  for  ratification.  This  ratification  has  been  secured  in  every 
instance. 
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Underlying  Reason  for  Forty-Four-Hour  Week 

The  question  of  the  forty-four-hour  week  was  brought  up  by  the  union 
men.  The  underlying  reason  for  this  is  best  given  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  Denver,  Colo.,  Typographical  Union  No.  49,  and  written  by  its  president, 
Mr.  Clark  B.  Hicks.  The  major  portion  of  the  pamphlet  follows: 
"  According  to  the  annual  report  of  Secretary  Hays,  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  the  average  age  of  those  members  who  died  last 
year  [1920]  was  53.17  years.  Under  the  laws  of  the  union  only  those  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years  are  eligible  to  membership.  The 
'expectancy,'  then,  of  the  21-year-old  printer  is  but  32.17  years  of  life. 
The  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  covering  all  American  citizens, 
shows  the  'expectancy'  of  the  21-year-old  average  American  to  be  slightly 
more  than  forty-one  years,  indicating  an  average  age  at  death  of  more  than 
62  years.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  printers  are  dying  about  NINE 
years  before  the  average  American  citizen  is  dying.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  New  York  Typographical  Society,  an  incorporated  sick  benefit 
association  which  has  been  in  business  in  New  York  City  since  1818,  printers 
in  1850  worked  twelve  hours  per  day  and  their  average  age  at  death  was 
28.  New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6  was  founded  in  1850,  with 
Horace  Greeley  as  its  first  president.  The  union  cut  the  working  hours  to 
eleven,  and  by  1868  the  printers  were  dying  at  the  average  age  of  35.  By 
1893  the  working  hours  had  been  reduced  to  ten,  and  printers  were  living 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  38.78  years.  In  1905,  after  nearly  six  years  of  the 
nine-hour  day,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  reported  death  benefits  had  been  paid  that  year  for  567  members 
who  died  at  the  average  age  of  46.48  years.  The  eight-hour  day  became 
effective  in  1906,  entailing  a  nation-wide  struggle  with  employers,  lasting 
two  years  and  costing  the  International  Typographical  Union  $4,163,000. 
This  victory,  the  most  expensive  ever  gained  by  an  American  labor  union, 
was  well  worth  its  price,  for  last  year  [1920]  after  fourteen  years  of  the 
eight-hour  day,  our  members  averaged  53.17  years  at  death.  The  boy  of 
1850  started  to  learn  the  printing  trade  at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  died 
at  28.  At  twelve  hours  per  day  he  gave  50,400  hours  of  labor  to  hia 
employer — and  then  he  died.  The  boy  of  1921  starts  his  trade  at  sixteen 
and  will  give  37  years  of  production  before  he  dies  at  53.  A,t  eight  hours 
per  day  the  employer  gets  88,800  hours  of  labor  during  the  life  of  the 
printer.  In  cutting  the  hours  from  twelve  to  eight  the  printer  has  gained 
twenty-five  years  of  life  for  himself.  Society  has  gained  an  increase  of 
38,400  hours  of  production  from  each  of  70,000  union  printers." 
International  Council  Unanimous  for  44-Hour  Week 

There  was  absolutely  no  objection  to  the  principle  (the  forty-four-hour 
week)  set  forth.  Then  the  time  when  it  should  be  put  into  effect  was 
debated.  Unanimously  the  date  was  fixed  for  May  1,  1921.  When  this 
date  was  agreed  upon  it  was  declared  that  ' '  Resolutions  passed  by  the 
International  Council  and  ratified  by  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  organi- 
zation shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties  to  this  agreement  and  shall  become 
the  law  of  the  trade.' ' 

All  constituent  bodies  did  ratify  this  agreement,  and  it  automatically 
became  the  "law  of  the  trade"  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
May  1,  1921. 

The  contracts  between  the  Typothetae  and  the  various  unions  in  Toronto 
ran  until  May  31,  1921,  so  the  time  for  the  forty-four-hour  week  to  come 
into  effect  was  automatically  extended  to  June  1,  1921.  The  Typothetae 
repudiated  both  the  above  and  an  agreement  made  two  years  previously  by 
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the  Toronto  Master  Printers  and  Book  Binders'  Association — whose  successor 
it  was,  and  morally  bound  to  carry  out  its  engagements — and  the  present 
strike  ensued.  Briefly  stated,  that  agreement  was:  Tavo  years  ago,  after 
the  negotiating  parties  had  agreed  upon  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  ensuing 
two  years,  and  the  stenographer  had  left  the  room,  an  informal  discussion 
took  place.  The  Typographical  representatives  were  told  that  if  the  union 
agreed  to  the  proposed  new  scale  there  would  be  no  trouble  two  years  hence 
when  the  forty-four-hour  week  was  scheduled  to  take  effect.  That  scale 
was  ratified  and  faithfully  lived  up  to  by  the  Toronto  Typographical  Union. 

With  the  foregoing  Introduction,  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to 
give  a  few  Facts  and  Figures  setting  forth  the  TRUTH.  Many  there  are 
of  these  Typothetse  advertisements  that  are  too  trivial  to  answer,  some  that 
carry  within  themselves  proof  of  lack  of  intelligent  research,  some  partial 
truths  that  would  deceive  the  unthinking,  while  there  are  some  that  demand 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  an  emphatic  answer.  Paragraphs  taken  from 
advertisements  appearing  in  the  public  press  of  Toronto  during  May  and 
June,  1921,  will  be  quoted  in  full,  giving  name  of  paper  and  date  of  issue, 
and  the  TRUTH  of  the  matter  subjoined. 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typotheta?  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 
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In  the  advertising  columns  of  The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  May  4,  1921, 
appears  a  Typothetae  advertisement  headed,  1  *  and  now  —  the  Printers ' 
Strike."  The  sixth  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "Its  [the  Typothetae 's] 
purpose  is  educational.  It  was  formed  to  further  the  three  years'  plan 
of  instructing  members  and  employees  in  cost  finding  and  various  branches 
of  the  Printing  Art,  consisting  of  enlightenment  on  advertising,  paper 
making,  photo-engraving,  electrotyping,  and  other  trades  pertaining  to  the 
business."  Admirable!  We  appreciate  analytic  thought  and  welcome 
constructive  criticism.  The  I.  T.  U.  maintains  a  technical  school  whereby 
apprentices  and  journeymen  printers  can  obtain  additional  training  by  a 
correspondence  course  at  a  merely  nominal  fee.  But  does  not  the  TRUTH 
show  a  repudiated  "gentlemen's  agreement,''  and  negatory  thought  and 
destructive  criticism  in  the  ascendant? 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typothetae  was  singularly  unfortunate  m  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 

"Typographical  Record"  Not  the  Official  Organ 

The  ninth  paragraph  of  the  above-mentioned  advertisement  is  as 
follows:  "The  mind  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  in  forcing 
this  strike  is  disclosed  in  their  official  organ,  the  Typographical  Record 
January,  1921,  issue:  They  want  the  six-hour  day,  'We  initiated  the  fight 
for  the  eight-hour  day  over  fifteen  years  ago,  and  emerged  victorious ;  to-day 
we  shall  conquer  the  44-hour  week,  and  to-morrow  the  6-HOUR  DAY.  The 
employers  should  thank  their  lucky  stars,  or  whatever  they  worship,  that 
we  are  not  sufficiently  militant  to  demand  the  six-hour  day  this  time.  The 
44-hour  week  in  the  printing  industry  is  not  a  myth.  It  will  be  very  much 
in  evidence  May  1st,  1921,  (in  Toronto,  June,  1921).  A  few  reactionary 
employers  may  oppose  it,  but  the  International  Typographical  Union  has 
gone  on  record  for  its  inauguration  on  that  date,  and  that  means  it  will 
be  then  established  V 1 

Simply  an  expression  of  individual  opinion  in  an  obscure  publication. 
The  I.  T.  U.   DID   NOT   force   this   strike.     Read  Introduction  again. 
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Furthermore,  the  membership  by  a  referendum  vote  of  24,389  for  and  11,919 
against,  decided  the  matter  over  two  years  ago,  in  compliance  with  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  International  Council.  The  Typographical  Record 
is  not  the  " official  organ"  of  the  I.  T.  U. — and  never  was.  The  I.  T.  U. 
Book  of  Laws,  1921,  says  on  page  17:  "  Article  XV— The  Official  Paper. 
Section  1.  There  shall  be  published  monthly  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  a 
paper  of  forty-eight  or  more  pages,  to  be  non-political  and  non-sectarian, 
and  to  be  known  as  ' The  Typographical  Journal:  Official  Paper  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  of  North  America,'  which  shall  be,  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  International  Typographical  Union's  official  organ 
of  communication  to  subordinate  unions. ' '  Again  on  page  44,  ' '  Article 
VII — Typographical  Journal.  Section  1.  The  Typographical  Journal  shall 
be  published  once  a  month  and  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  the  reports 
and  other  matter  required  by  law  to  be  published,  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
national and  Home  audits;  official  -orders;  charters  granted;  charters 
suspended,  and  the  causes;  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  corresponding 
or  financial  secretaries  of  subordinate  unions;  a  list  of  deceased  members 
with  register  numbers;  state  of  trade;  advertisements  meeting  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Council;  all  reports  (including  detailed  statement  of 
expenditures)  and  proceedings  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Union  Printers'  Home;  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be 
of  interest  and  importance  to  the  craft  generally." 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typothetce  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  paragraphs  of  the  above-mentioned 
advertisement  read  as  follows:  "The  Toronto  Typothetse  is  not  a  group 
of  reactionary  employers,  but  it  does  not  think  this  pronouncement  [the 
one  just  dealt  with]  will  be  approved  of  by  Canadians.  Moreover,  the 
better  type  of  printing  craftsman  have  asserted  that  they  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  present  48-hour  week  and  the  present  scale  of  wages.  They 
know  that  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  strike  THEY  WILL  LOSE.  But 
their  hands  are  being  forced  by  the  radical  and  more  irresponsible  ele- 
ment in  their  ranks." 

As  regards  1 '  this  pronouncement, ' '  why  again  lug  in  this  observation 
of  an  individual  in  an  obscure  publication?  This  "better  type  of  print- 
ing craftsman,"  in  Toronto,  by  a  vote  of  690  for  to  44  against  adopted 
the  44-hour  week  two  years  ago.  The  "better  type  of  printing  crafts- 
man," in  Toronto,  through  a  referendum  vote,  on  Monday,  March  4,  1921, 
decided,  by  a  vote  of  658  for  to  261  against,  to  tax  himself  5  per  cent,  of 
his  earnings  toward  a  fund  to  help  to  put  the  44-hour  week  into  effect  on 
June  1,  1921.  Again,  on  Wednesday,  May  25,  1921,  this  same  "better 
type  of  printing  craftsman"  decided,  by  a  vote  of  799  for  to  189  against, 
to  tax  himself  (as  long  as  it  would  be  necessary,  mind  you),  10  per  cent, 
of  his  earnings  to  carry  on  this  fight.  To  those  of  us  who  studied  Euclid 
in  our  school  days  the  well-known  axiom,  "The  less  can  not  contain  the 
greater,"  seems  to  be  the  answer  here.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  there  is  a  "radical  and  more  irresponsible  element,"  it  is 
powerless  under  our  laws.  See  I.  T.  U.  Laws,  1921,  page  19,  "Article  XIV, 
Sec.  3.  Whenever  one  hundred  and  fifty  subordinate  unions  shall  peti- 
tion the  Executive  Council  for  the  submission  of  any  proposition  or 
amendment,  the  endorsements  of  such  petition  having  been  secured  within 
three  months,  the  proposition  or  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
membership  within  three  months  of  the  receipt  of  the  required  number 
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of  petitions,  and  the  vote  taken  and  canvassed  in  the  same  manner  as 
amendments  and  propositions  referred  to  the  membership  by  the  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Typographical  Union.  Propositions  submitted 
to  subordinate  unions  for  endorsement  or  to  the  membership  for  adoption 
as  herein  provided,  must  be  drafted  in  proper  form  and  shall  include  all 
sections  or  articles  amended  or  repealed  by  such  proposition.  Laws  or 
parts  of  laws  to  be  repealed  shall  be  placed  in  brackets,  and  amendments 
to  existing  laws  and  new  laws  shall  be  printed  in  bold-face  type:  Pro- 
vided, The  Executive  Council  may  submit  to  referendum  vote  propositions 
which  require  immediate  action  without  petition  of  local  unions.  All 
such  propositions  and  amendments  shall  be  published  to  the  craft  a  rea- 
sonable time  before  the  vote  thereon." 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typothetce  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 

44  Hours,  $44,  Only  6.60%  Increase 

The  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  May  24,  1921,  contained  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Toronto  Typothetae,  headed  "An  Unjustifiable  Tax,"  of  which 
the  following  is  the  second  paragraph :  ' '  The  demand  of  the  compositors 
for  a  44-hour  week  and  a  $44  wage  amounts  to  a  peremptory  request  for  a 
36  per  cent,  tax  on  the  printing  industry. ' ' 

We  will  endeavor  to  show  that  this  tax  is  not  36  per  cent,  or  anywhere 
near  it.  It  will  be  only  6.60  per  cent  —  assuming  that  the  entire  mechani- 
cal payroll  is  affected  by  the  raise.  In  other  words,  compositors,  pressmen, 
bookbinders  and  bindery  women  —  apprentices,  too,  and  girls  learning  — 
will  all  be  paid  $44  per  week  —  which  we  know  will  not  be  done.  We  will 
make  our  calculations  from  Typothetae  sources  of  information,  using  the 
figures  of  a  medium-sized  office.  The  percentage  of  increase,  based  on  the 
44-hour  week  and  $44  wage,  will  be  26.66  per  cent.;  the  actual  increased 
cost  of  production  —  taking  a  mechanical  payroll  of  $100.00  —  $126.66, 
or  every  $100  in  wages,  assuming  all  getting  the  $44,  the  Typothetae  spends 
$117.81  in  overhead.  In  other  words,  they  spend  $2.17  to  get  $1.00  worth 
of  production.  Or  for  every  $377.24  worth  of  printing  produced,  the 
Typothetae  spends  $277.24,  besides  $126  in  wages  —  assuming  that  all  the 
help  gets  $44  per  week. 

Of  course  you  will  see  the  Typothetae  is  anxious  to  pad  their  estimates 
as  much  as  possible;  when  you  read  the  above  enormous  purely  non-pro- 
ductive charges  added  to  the  total  cost,  but  —  we  hold  that  the  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  work  are  not  an  added  liability  but  an  asset  that  men 
will  give  equal  or  more  production  in  44  as  against  48  hours  through 
increased  efficiency. 

Instead  of  a  "36  per  cent,  tax,"  roughly  the  increase  to  the  composi- 
tors alone  will  be  one-third  of  6.60  per  cent.  Quite  a  difference ! 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typothetce  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 

Humiliating  Terms  Meet  Solid  Front 

The  Mail  and  Empire,  May  28,  1921,  carried  an  advertisement  of  the 
Toronto  Typothetae  and  the  Toronto  members  Canadian  National  News- 
papers and  Periodical  Association.  This  association,  according  to  the 
printed  signatures  to  the  advertisement,  is  composed  of  religious  and 
secular  publications.  The  sixth  and  seventh  paragraphs  of  the  advertise- 
ment read  as  follows: 
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The  question  has  been  asked:  Do  Toronto  printers  wish  to  strike! 
The  answer  is:  No!  Not  the  saner  and  better-class  craftsmen  among 
them.  Many  of  them  have  told  ns  that  they  are  qnite  satisfied  with  a 
48-hour  week  and  the  present  wage  scale.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
Ilement  -  "  °f  ^  m°re  fadical  and  leSS  resP^sible 

Toronto  printers  (or  any  other  printers,  for  that  matter)  do  not  wish 
to  strike.  They  do  everything  an  honorable  and  self-respecting  body  of 
men  can  do  to  make  agreements  and  to  negotiate  wage  scales  without 
resorting  to  the  strike.  See  in  this  regard  I.  T.  U.  Book  of  Laws  1921- 
"General  Laws.  Sec.  153.  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between' a  sub- 
ordinate union  and  an  employer,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  union 
may  result  in  a  strike,  such  union  shall  notify  the  President,  who  shall 
repair  m  person  or  by  proxy  to  the  place  where  said  union  is  located, 
investigate  the  cause  of  disagreement  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ficulty. If  his  efforts  should  prove  futile,  he  shall  notify  the  Executive 
Council  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  if  a  majority  of  said  Council  shall 
decide  that  a  strike  is  necessary,  such  union  may  be  authorized  to  order 
a  strike.' '  Says  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  Toronto  Typographical 
Union,  "Article  XII.  Strikes.  Sec.  1.  No  strike  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
union  until  all  reasonable  attempts  at  arbitration  have  failed.  Sec.  2. 
No  strike  shall  take  place  unless  sanctioned  by  three-fourths  of  all  the 
members  in  good  standing  present  at  a  meeting:  Provided  that  said  meet- 
ing is  a  summoned  meeting  and  composed  of  not  less  than  four  hundred 
members." 

At  the  meeting  of  Toronto  Union  on  May  31,  1921,  which  rejected  the 
humiliating  terms  of  the  Toronto  Typothetae,  there  were  present  some 
1,200  men  and  women  of  the  1,331  members  eligible  to  vote.  THERE 
WAS  NOT  ONE  DISSENTING  VOTE  RECORDED.  These  terms  were 
probably  the  most  humiliating  ever  offered  an  organization  of  printers 
for  ratification  —  humiliating  in  that  the  name  and  identity  of  the  organ- 
ization (the  Toronto  Typographical  Union  No.  91)  was  not  to  appear  in 
the  proposed  new  agreement.  " Abjure  or  burn,"  "Recant  or  die,"  said 
the  Inquisition,  yet  the  victim  was  not  deprived  of  name  and  identity; 
James  I  of  England  said  of  the  signatories  of  the  famous  Millenary  Peti- 
tion, "I  will  make  them  conform  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  king- 
dom," yet  he  did  not  seek  to  deprive  even  one  of  these  eight  hundred 
clergymen  of  name  and  identity;  the  prisoner  before  the  bar  of  justice  in 
our  law  courts  only  loses  his  name  and  identity  after  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial  and  conviction  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Yet  the  Toronto  Typo- 
thetae sought  to  arrogate  unto  itself  powers  greater  than  either  or  all  of 
these. 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typotheta?  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 


Typothetae  Figures  vs.  Our  Figures 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  June  15,  1921,  carried  an  advertisement  of  the 
Toronto  Typothetae,  Toronto  members  Canadian  National  Newspapers  and 
Periodical  Association,  in  whieh  occurs  this  truly  amazing  fourth  para- 
graph: "The  avowed  aims  and  intentions  of  the  International  Printers' 
Union  [sic']  contains  nothing  constructive  or  helpful  to  the  industry.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  UNION  is  arbitrarily  governed,  utterly  unresponsive 
to  public  opinion,  without  an  understanding  of  economics,  constantly 
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advocating  limitation  of  individual  initiative  and  effort  —  and  is  prepared 
at  the  least  provocation  to  enforce  its  demands  by  a  strike,  no  matter 
what  financial  loss  and  personal  suffering  is  involved.  Witness  the  pres- 
ent strike.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  commodity  prices  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  is  declining  almost  daily,  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  Executive  issue  'strike  orders'  for  shorter  hours  and 
increased  pay." 

We  do  not  know  what  ' '  The  avowed  aims  and  intentions  of  the  In- 
ternational Printers'  Union"  [sic]  are,  and  will  not  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Toronto  Typothetae  in  discussing  them.     It  (the  International  Printers 1 
Union)  may  be  the  dream-child  of  the  Toronto  Typothetae,  and  the  fit 
occupant  of  the  Open  Shop.     But  then  they  speak  of  it  as  having  an 
entity,  and  as  "they  are  all  honorable  men,"  we  will  not  dispute  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  sentence  of  this  amazing  paragraph, 
' '  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  commodity  prices  and  the  general  cost  of 
living  is  declining  almost  daily,  the  International  Typographical  Union 
Executive  issue  'strike  orders'  for  shorter  hours  and  increased  pay," 
demands  emphatic  reply.    Granted  that  the  cost  of  living  is  declining,  yet 
the  FACT  remains  that  as  a  basis  of  computing  a  living  wage  the  Toronto 
Typothetae 's  OWN  FIGURES  —  viz.,  $38.50  per  week  for  the  average 
family  of  five  persons,  was  taken  as  a  standard  during  the  recent  nego- 
tiations between  Toronto  Typothetae  and  Toronto  Typographical  Union. 
Toronto  Typothetae 's  last  offer  was  $33  per  week  of  44  hours,  or  $36  and  48 
hours,  and  elimination  of  the  name  of  the  organization  (the  Toronto 
Typographical  Union)  from  the  proposed  new  agreement.     Can  arrogant 
effrontery  go  further t    Witness  our  last  offer:  "That  the  members  of 
Toronto  Typographical  Union  No.  91,  and  Mailers  Union  No.  5,  return  to 
work  with  the  understanding  that  the  44-hour  week  prevail;  that  $35.20 
[the  wage  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  strike]  be  considered  the  minimum 
wage,  and  that  the  shop  practices  and  working  conditions,  as  understood 
in  the  old  agreement,  be  maintained.     It  is  also  a  part  of  this  tentative 
agreement  that  if  a  satisfactory  wage  scale  cannot  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  interested  parties  through  negotiations,  that  an  arbitration 
board  be  appointed  to  determine  the  wage  question  as  between  $35.20  and 
$40.    The  board  may  consist  of  five:   two  from  each  side  and  the  fifth  a 
disinterested  person  agreeable  to  both  parties.   The  decision  of  the  board 
to  be  final  and  binding,  and  retroactive  to  June  1,  1921.    The  contract  to 
be  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  above-mentioned  date,  June  1,  1921.' ' 
The  last  clause  of  the  paragraph  under  discussion,  "the  International 
Typographical  Union  Executive  issue  'strike  orders'  for  shorter  hours 
and  increase  pay,"  will  now  be  considered.   I.  T.  U.  Book  of  Laws,  1921, 
General  Laws.    Sec.  153  (quoted  above),  and  Article  XII,  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  Toronto  Typographical  Union,  Sees.  1  and  2,  fully  answer  this. 
(Also  quoted  above.) 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typothetce  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 

Cost  of  Living  June  15,  1921 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Doggett,  of  the  Building  Trades' 
Council  of  Toronto,  we  are  using  their  detailed  statement  of  the  actual  cost 
of  living  in  Toronto  for  the  year  1921-22.    The  statement  is  given  in  detail: 
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For  a  Family  of  Fiye 

Coal,  6  tons  at  $16  (firewood  and  charcoal,  $15  per  year)   $111.00 

Gas  for  cooking  and  lighting  at  $3  per  month   36  00 

Clothing  for  Man- 
One  suit  per  year   _  _  _  _     40,00 

One  overcoat  per  year      "  """""7  '  30.00 

One  hat  per  year   _  _    _    *~  "  5.00 

Pour  shirts  at  $2.50  per  shirt   „  _  ...*_  ■'  \'"~  10.0O 

Four  pairs  of  socks  at  $1  per  pair  _   4.00 

Underwear  per  year      _    _   10.00 

Collars  and  ties  per  year  _  _  _   ■  g'oo 

Clothing  for  wife  per  year   _  _    _   ,„,„.,,,„  100.00 

Clothing  for  three  children  at  $45  per  year  each  „   135.00 

Boots  and  Shoes- 
Two  pairs  of  men's  boots   _  _  „    16.00 

One  pair  of  men's  overshoes   _  _..   2.50 

Two  pairs  of  lady's  boots  at  $8  per  pair   _   16.00 

One  pair  of  lady's  rubbers   _  _  _  „   2.00 

Three  children,  three  pairs  each,  at  $4.50  per  pair   _  „   40.50 

Repairs  for  family's  boots,  per  year    20.00 

Renewal  of  furniture  and  household  goods,  brooms,  brushes,  gas  man- 
tles, electric  lamps,  bed  linen,  curtains,  crockery,  carpets  and  oil- 
cloth, stove  and  boot  polish,  tinware,  tablecloths,  towels,  etc   72.00 

Bread,  one  large  loaf  per  day,  at  20c  per  loaf    73.00 

Cake  at  10c  per  day   _  _  _  _  _   36.50 

Milk,  one  quart  per  day,  at  15c  per  quart  _   54.75 

Meat  at  60c  per  day   _    _  _  _  _  „   219.00 

Potatoes,  8  bags,  at  $2  per  bag   _   16.00 

Sugar,  4  lbs.  per  week,  at  11c  per  lb.    _     22.88 

Tea,  1  lb.  per  week,  at  40c  per  lb   20.80 

Coffee,  10  lbs.  per  year,  at  60c  per  lb   6  00 

Breakfast  foods  and  cereals,  at  25c  per  week    13.00 

Fresh  vegetables,  rhubard,  etc  _  _   20.00 

Fruits— Raspberries,  strawberries,  peaches,  apples,  etc.     20.00 

Produce- 
Butter,  3  lbs.  per  week,  at  33c  per  lb   51.48 

Lard,  1  lb.  per  week,  at  16c  per  lb  _     8.32 

Eggs,  1  dozen  per  week,  at  40c  per  dozen   _  _   20.80 

Cheese,  1  lb.  per  week,  at  30c  per  lb  -   15.60 

Flour,  24-lb.  bag  per  month,  at  $1.40  per  bag    16.80 

Canned  goods,  fish,  corn,  peas,  pickles,  etc   30.00 

Rent— Six-roomed  house  or  flat,  at  $35  per  month    420.00 

Insurance  (life  and  fire)  per  year    60.00 

Fraternal  society  and  union  dues,  free  doctor  and  medicine    40.00 

Street  car  fares,  $1  per  week   -     52.00 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  $1.20  per  month   _   14.00 

Doctors  and  medicine  for  family,  per  year   -   25.00 

Sundries— Salt,  pepper,  mustferd,  matches,  soap,  washing  soda,  blue, 

baking  powder,  ink,  writing  paper,  stamps,  etc  -   30.00 

Donations  to  church  and  charitable  institutions   -   20.00 

Extras  for  Christmas   -   20  00 

Total   -  -  $1,981.93 

The  above  price  quotations  are  the  current  prices  on  June  15th,  1921. 

Total,  December  1st,  1920   _  *?'2oI™ 

June  15th,  1921  -   1,981.93 

Reduction  from  Dec.  1st,  1920,  to  June  15,  1921    55.13 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  that  $44  is  not  very  high  wage? 
compared  with  the  cost  of  living.  The  wage  of  $44  gives  $2,280  for  the 
year;  cost  of  living,  $1,981.93;  saving  only  $306.07.  That  is  not  too  much 
to  save  toward  old  age,  giving  a  child  a  little  extra  education,  etc. 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typothetw  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  ohoice 
of  •spokesmen. 


"A  Slight  Increase  in  Wages"? 

The  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  June  17,  1921,  carried  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Toronto  TypothetsB  and  the  Toronto  members  Canadian 
National  Newspapers  and  Periodical  Association,  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
which  reads  as  follows:  "The  printers,  be  it  understood,  are  not  asked  to 
accept  a  reduction  in  wages,  as  are  the  members  of  many  other  trades. 
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They  are  offered  a  slight  increase  in  wages.  Their  demand  for  25  per 
cent,  more  wages  for  10  per  cent,  less  time  is,  however,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  employing  printers  to  pay  without  subjecting  the  entire  industry  to 
stagnation.  The  public  refuses  to  buy  printing  at  constantly  increasing 
prices  in  the  face  of  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  every  other  commod- 
ity.''  See  the  $33  offer  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  against  the  $35.20 
actually  paid.  It  is  true  the  second  paragraph  preceding  the  one  under 
discussion,  which  reads  as  follows,  "As  a  matter  of  fact  the  printers' 
wages  are  subject  to  a  very  considerable  increase  as  a  result  of  'over- 
time,' for  which  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  'time  and  a  half  and  'double 
time,'  "  makes  a  labored  attempt  to  foster  the  idea  of  "a  slight  in- 
crease." But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  basic  weekly  wage  is  under  dis- 
cussion, not  a  hypothetical  case.  The  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  (the 
fourth)  is  a  mere  unsupported  statement. 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typothetce  was  singularly  unfortunate  m  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 

Management  Inefficient 

In  The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  June  6,  1921,  appeared  an  advertisement 
of  the  Toronto  Typothetae  and  Toronto  members  Canadian  National  News- 
papers and  Periodical  Association,  headed  "Some  Questions  for  the  Strik- 
ing Toronto  Printers  to  Answer.    You  are  on  strike  for  25  per  cent,  more 
wages  and  10  per  cent,  less  work.    Do  you  realize  that  this  represents  a 
36  per  cent,  increase  in  the  cost  of  printing?"    The  first  paragraph  of 
the  advertisement  reads  as  follows:  "Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  finance 
this  increase  except  to  add  it  to  the  selling  price  of  printing!"   We  will 
answer  the  headlines  first:  "You  are  on  strike  for  25  per  cent,  more 
wages  and  10  per  cent,  less  work.    Do  you  realize  that  this  represents  a 
36  per  cent,  increase  in  the  cost  of  printing?"    As  a  matter  of  Fact  the 
"increase  in  the  cost  of  printing"  would  be  only  6.60  per  cent.!    Our  labor 
only  represents  33%  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  payroll.    Now  as  to  financ- 
ing the  proposed  increase:  Yes,  we  will  show  you  how.    Stated  briefly,  the 
way  is  by  means  of  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY.     Now,  Efficiency,  to 
function  properly,  must  begin  at  the  TOP:   a  printing  office  executive,  in 
order  to  obtain  efficiency  in,  and  co-ordination  of,  all  departments,  MUST, 
irst  of  all,  be  HIMSELF  EFFICIENT.    We  maintain  —  and  stress  this 
statement  —  that  there  is  not  ONE  printing  office  in  Toronto  that  is  in 
any  way  near  100  per  cent,  efficient,  and  the  fault  lies  at  the  door  of 
Management.    Now,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  we  will  divide  the 
factors  entering  into  the  conduct  of  a  printing  office  into  three  —  Capital, 
Labor  and  Management.    True,  Capital  and  Management  are  sometimes 
vested  in  one  individual  or  set  of  individuals;  and  in  some  few  cases 
Labor  also  is  included  —  as  in  the  case  of  a  one-man  shop.    But  to  func- 
tion without  friction  they  must  be  separated.    We  will  consider  Capital 
first.    Capital  seeks  to  be  kept  at  work.     It  is  unprejudiced  and  will 
work  for  anyone.   Any  man  possessing  the  public  confidence  can  go  into 
the  open  market  and  hire  Capital.    Labor  also  wants  to  be  kept  at  work. 
It  realizes  that  a  day  lost  can  never  be  recalled.    That  is  why  it  seeks 
to  bargain  in  advance  for  its  future  delivery.    But  as  Capital,  under  our 
modern  industrial  system,  tended  more  and  more  to  act  in  the  mass  — 
the  formation  of  large  industrial  enterprises,  railroads,  steamboat  lines, 
telegraphs,  etc. —  Labor  soon  learned  that  it  also  must  seek  to  bargain  in 
the  mass.     Now  comes  Management,  who  controls  the  activities  of  his 
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two  partners.  He  MUST  be  efficient  in  order  to  earn  dividends  to  pay 
the  wages  of  both  Capital  and  Labor,  as  well  as  his  own.  One  instance 
of  the  inefficiency  of  Management  will  be  given  —  and  instances  can  be 
increased  almost  ad  infinitum. 

A  " make-up' '  in  a  certain  book  office  had  the  " making  up"  of  a 
book  of  1,000  or  more  pages,  with  copious  "side  notes,"  averaging  ten 
or  more  lines  to  the  page.  The  "side  notes"  were  set  on  a  linotype 
machine  on  a  slug  longer  than  necessary.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
Management  to  this  fact,  and  suggested  that  a  proper  "liner"  be  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  $1.50!  This  was  not  done.  He  proceeded  to  cut  off 
the  surplus  metal  from  time  to  time  as  the  lines  were  needed.  The  office 
was  only  equipped  with  one  old  worn-out  "cutter"  for  some  fifteen  or 
eighteen  men,  and  he  often  lost  time  awaiting  his  turn,  as  well  as  the 
time  consumed  in  the  actual  work  of  cutting.  Out  of  curiosity,  he  timed 
himself  on  enough  of  the  operations  to  strike  a  fair  general  average,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  that  it  took  him  two  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  $70.40,  to  cut 
these  "slugs."  Now,  was  not  the  Management,  through  its  refusal  to 
purchase  this  needed  equipment  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  responsible  for 
the  added  $68.40  to  the  cost  of  producing  this  book?  And  this  needed 
equipment  would  have  been  available  for  use  on  similar  work,  and  making 
the  same  pro  rata  saving  in  production,  for  many  years  to  come! 

The  Typographical  Union  welcomes  constructive  criticism,  and  will 
cheerfully  meet  the  Typothetae  —  after  the  present  unpleasantness  is 
over  —  to  arrange  lectures  by  recognized  experts  along  the  line  of  in- 
creased printing  office  efficiency,  and  can  produce  men  of  recognized  abil- 
ity to  present  the  views  herein  put  forth.  The  printer  has  become  tired 
of  being  penalized  on  account  of  inefficiency  at  the  top.  The  lack  of 
suitable  equipment  is  notorious  in  Toronto's  printing  offices.  The  public 
pays  for  the  work,  'tis  true;  but  the  entire  blame  for  this  condition 
is  sought  to  be  put  upon  the  printer. 

That  50  per  cent,  of  waste  is  due  to  Management  and  25  per  cent,  to 
Labor  is  the  illuminating  finding  of  a  committee  of  seventeen  industrial 
experts,  of  the  Federation  of  Engineering  Societies,  who  reported  their 
findings  as  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  in 
Industry.   This  report  was  made  public  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  June  3,  1921. 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typotheta>  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  Us  choie, 
of  spokesmen^ 

What  the  Oath  Means 

The  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto.  June  20,  1921,  had  an  advertisement 
of  the  Toronto  Typothetae  and  Toronto  members  Canadian  National  News- 
papers and  Periodical  Association  with  this  heading,  "No  Canadian 
Should  Be  Asked  to  Take  This  Oath."  The  first,  second  and  third  para- 
graphs of  this  advertisement  read  as  follows:  "In  the  Book  of  Laws  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  in  effect  Jan.  1st,  1921,  ap- 
pears the  obligation  for  members.  'Article  XII.  Section  1.  Subordinate 
unions  shall  have  an  article  in  their  constitutions  as  follows:  .  .  .  . 
that  my  fidelity  to  the  union  and  my  duty  to  the  members  thereof  shall 
in  no  sense  be  interfered  with  by  any  allegiance  that  I  may  now  or  here- 
after owe  to  any  other  organization,  social,  political  or  religious,  secret  or 
otherwise.  To  all  of  which  I  pledge  my  most  sacred  honor. '  ' '  Read  the 
whole  obligation  and  get  the  TRUTH.  "Article  XII.  Obligation.  Sec. 
1.    All  subordinate  unions  shall  have  an  ■  article  in  their  constitution  which 
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shall  read  as  follows:  Every  pers  >n  admitted  as  a  member  of  this  union 
shall  subscribe  to  the  following  obligation,  which  shall  apply  only  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  printing  industry:  I  (give  name)  hereby  solemnly 
and  sincerely  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  not  reveal  any  business  or  pro- 
ceedings of  any  meeting  of  this  or  any  subordinate  union  to  which  I  may 
hereafter  be  attached,  unless  by  order  of  the  union,  except  to  those  whom 
I  know  to  be  members  in  good  standing  thereof;  that  I  will,  without 
equivocation  or  evasion,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution, By-Laws  and  the  adopted  scale  of  prices  of  any  union  to  which 
I  may  belong;  that  I  will  at  all  times  support  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
decisions  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  will  carefully 
avoid  giving  aid  r»T  succor  to  its  enemies,  and  use  all  honorable  means 
within  my  power  to  procure  employment  for  members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  preference  to  others;  that  my  fidelity  to  the 
union  and  my  duty  to  the  members  thereof  shall  in  no  sense  be  inter- 
fered with  by  any  allegiance  that  I  may  now  or  hereafter  owe  to  any 
other  organization,  social,  political  or  religious,  secret  or  otherwise;  that 
I  will  belong  to  no  society  or  combination  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 
printers,  with  the  intent  or  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  trade  regula- 
tions or  influence  or  control  the  legislation  of  this  union;  that  I  will  not 
wrong  a  member,  or  see  him  or  her  wronged,  if  in  my  power  to  prevent. 
To  all  of  which  T  pledge  my  most  sacred  honor." 

Soldiers  and  Statesmen  Have  Taken  This  Obligation 

Up  t>  November  15,  1917,  there  were  315  members  of  Canadian 
Unions  serving,  or  had  served,  in  the  Great  War,  and  the  list  is  incom- 
plete. NINETY-TWO  OF  THEM  WERE  FROM  TORONTO  UNION. 
They  had  all  taken  this  oath  or  obligation,  as  has  also  President  Harding 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  late  E.  F.  Clarke,  M.P.,  one-time  Mayor  of 
Toronto,  and  H.  C.  Hocken,  M.P.  There  has  never  been  a  protest  from 
any  Protestant  Church  as  regards  this  oath;  while  the  great  Catholic 
Church,  which  most  jealously  guards  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  com- 
municants and  adherents,  is  equally  silent.  Does  a  reasonable  man  want 
more? 

"It  is  iniquitous  that  freeborn  Canadians  should  be  forced  to  take 
an  oath  that  places  them  in  the  position  of  accepting  the  decisions  of  other 
men,  and  aliens  at  that,  in  matters  touching  their  work,  as  well  as  their 
religion,  their  government,  their  families,,  and  friends,"  is  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  this  advertisement  under  discussion.  The  TRUTH  is  that  it 
is  the  "pot  calling  the  kettle  black."  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  both  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America  and  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
which  are  continent-wide  in  their  membership,  have  the  bulk  of  their  mem- 
bership in  the  United  States.  Then  why  quibble?  The  president  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  is  an  Australian,  the  first  vice-president  was  born  in  Canada,  the 
secretarv-treasurer  was  also  bom  in  Canada.  THE  "INIQUITOUS" 
THING  ABOUT  THIS  IS  THAT  DISTRUST  AND  STRIFE  ARE 
SOUGHT  TO  BE  ENGENDERED  AMONG  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBORS. 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typothetae  was  singularly  unfortunate  im  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 

Only  Body  of  Membership  Can  Change  Laws 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  June  23,  1921,  printed  an  advertisement  of 
the  Toronto  Typothetae  and  Toronto  Members  Canadian  National  News- 
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papers  and  Periodical  Association,  of  which  the  first  paragraph  is  as  follows : 
"Read  'Section  172,  page  92,  Book  of  Laws,  International  Typographical 
Union.  Sec.  172.  It  is  imperatively  ordered  that  the  executive  officers 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union  shall  not  submit  any  of  its  laws 
to  arbitration '.' '  Precisely.  The  executive  officers  simply  see  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  laws;  the  law-making  body  is  the  Annual  Convention.  See 
Book  of  Laws,  1921:  "  Convention  Laws.  Article  L  Conventions.  Sec  4. 
No  persons  other  than  duly  elected  delegates  and  officers  shall  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  sessions  of  the  International  Union 
except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  convention;  but,  when  requested,  a 
representative  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  or  the  Printers'  League  of  America,  shall 
be  heard  on  important  changes  in  the  laws  affecting  their  interests." 

Truly  the  Toronto  Typothetae  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  choice 
of  spokesmen. 

Avowed  Purpose  to  Run  the  Open  Shop 

The  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  June  9,  1921,  had  an  advertisement  of 
the  Toronto  Typothetae  and  the  Toronto  Members  Canadian  National  News- 
papers and  Periodical  Association,  headed,  "Typothetae — An  Unusual  Word 
— What  Does  It  Mean?"  The  first  seven  paragraphs  follow:  "The  Toronto 
Typothetae  is  the  local  branch  of  a  Continental-wide  organization  of  the 
same  name.  Its  members  are  'master'  or  employer  printers  and  book- 
binders. This  association  was  formed,  and  is  maintained,  for  the  self- 
education  of  its  members  in  the  printing  art  and  allied  branches  of  the 
same,  such  as  engraving  processes  of  various  kinds,  electrotyping,  paper, 
ink-making,  etc.  One  of  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the  Typothetae 
is  the  compulsory  educational  course  on  scientific  estimating,  cost  finding, 
advertising  and  selling,  which  members  undertake.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
association  is  the  self -education  of  its  members  in  order  that,  by  co-operation, 
they  may  become  more  proficient  in  their  chosen  work — printing.  The 
members  of  this  organization  desire  to  advise  the  public  that  the  Toronto 
Typothetae  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  making  of  prices.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Typothetae  sells  in  open  competition  with  all  other  members,  and 
fixes  and  determines  his  own  selling  prices.  This  association  is  of  a  strictly 
educational  character,  a  clearing-house  for  its  members  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  printing  and  allied  industries.  The  Toronto  Typothetae  does 
not  discuss  selling  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  discussion  would  be 
in  direct  violation  of  the  purpose  and  principles  of  the  association.  These 
are  the  sole  and  complete  objects  of  the  Toronto  Typothetae."  These 
objects  are  praiseworthy. 

In  this  regard  read  what  Mr.  William  J.  Eynon,  Washington,  D.C., 
president  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  said  to  the  Toronto  branch 
early  last  February.  The  following  is  taken  from  The  Toronto  Star's 
report  of  his  speech: 

"The  advantage  of  the  Typothetae  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  whereas 
two  years  ago  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  did  a  business  of  some- 
thing over  $10,000,000,  with  a  profit  of  a  little  over  $100,000,  or  1  2/10 
per  cent.,  since  the  formation  of  the  Typothetae  the  printers  in  that  district 
last  year  made  a  profit  of  one  million  dollars,  or  over  16  per  cent,  for  those 
shops  which  had  adopted  the  cost  system.  That  was  a  remarkable  record. 
Wherever  the  U.  T.  A.  work  had  been  carried  on,  the  printers  had  been 
prosperous.  In  the  international  organization  there  were  now  over  5,000 
plants.    He  knew  no  organization  that  spent  so  much  on  educational  work. 
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Mr.  Eynon  pleaded  for  confidence,  co-operation  and  courage  in  the  organi- 
zation to  prevent  price  cutting.  '  I  make  a  distinction  between  price  cutting 
and  price  reductions.  There  are  going  to  be  some  reductions  you  can  make 
because  the  price  of  paper  has  been  reduced  and  you  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity now — probably  it  will  never  come  again  in  our  industry  in  our  life- 
time— of  being  able  to  reduce  your  prices  without  cutting.  We  want  to 
establish  a  price  level  that  will  be  decent  to  us  and  to  our  customers  and 
give  us  a  profit.  If  you  don't  embrace  the  opportunity  now,  I  doubt  if 
you  will  ever  have  it  again.'  Mr.  Eynon  said  that  in  Washington  printers 
had  passed  the  slump  and  the  current  of  business  was  turning.  After 
stating  that  Washington  printers  did  five  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
business  last  year  on  which  they  made  one  million  dollars  profit,  he  said: 
'If  our  business  drops  to  four  millions,  let  us  be  careful  to  make  our 
normal  profit  of  20  per  cent.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  20  per  cent,  on 
our  sales.  The  risk  warrants  it. '  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  while  in  1918 
the  average  profit  of  Washington  printers  was  7  4/10  per  cent.,  those  who 
had  the  cost  system  made  20  per  cent.  He  enlarged  on  the  value  of  their 
cost,  estimating  and  salesmanship  classes,  which  were  attended  by  pr®- 
prietors  as  well  as  clerks.  He  was  pleased  to  announce  that  in  the  States 
the  shops  now  had  their  full  quota  of  apprentices.  In  the  past  race  suicide 
had  been  committed  as  far  as  apprentices  were  concerned.  Labor  stealing 
%of  boys  had  been  abolished,  and  precautions  had  been  taken  against  exploit- 
ing boys." 

But  what  does  such  a  pacific  organization  need  with  a  Defence 
Committee  with  Rev.  S.  W.  Fallis  as  Chairman?  Is  this  " compulsory 
educational  course"  Islamic  in  its  character?  or  does  the  Toronto  Typothetae 
intend  to  proselyte  with  the  sword?  or  is  it  to  save  itself  from  its  friends 
when  its  present  hidden  raison  d'etre  becomes  known  to  them?  The  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  June  23,  1921,  gives  the  clue  to  this  hidden  reason  for  exist- 
ence. The  eighth  paragraph  of  the  Typothetae 's  advertisement  reads  as 
follows:  " Finding  it  impossible  to  negotiate  with  the  Local  Union 
[Toronto  Typographical  Union  No.  91]  on  the  points  at  variance,  we 
therefore  dismissed  our  Negotiating  Committee  and  are  now  operating 
our  plants  on  the  principle  of  the  Open  Shop. ' '  This  Open  Shop  plan 
has  the  endorsement  of  1,300  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States.  Let  us  examine  briefly  this  Open  Shop  plan.  (It 
is  called  the  American  Plan  in  the  United  States,  so  it  is  changed  for 
Canadian  consumption,  just  as  the  Eagle  was  changed  for  the  Beaver  on 
the  local  Typothetae  crest  AFTER  ATTENTION  HAD  BEEN  CALLED 
TO  IT.)  THE  OPEN  SHOP  IS  THE  CLOSED  SHOP— TO  UNION 
MEN.  Read  this  excerpt  from  Bulletin  of  ' '  Employing  Printers  of  America 
— Open  Shop, ' '  May  25,  1921 :  ' '  Having  declared  your  plant  an  open  shop, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  this  policy  decisive  and  permanent  by  adopting 
the  American  Plan  of  employment  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  labor  union 
interference  in  the  future.  Under  the  American  Plan  the  employer  exer- 
cises his  fundamental  right  of  private  contract,  dealing  with  employees  as 
individuals  and  declining  to  deal  with  them  through  the  medium  of  any 
organization.  To  forestall  the  intervention  of  professional  meddlers  and 
to  safeguard  his  undeniable  right  to  run  his  own  business  as  he  sees  fit, 
every  employer  should  take  the  wise  precaution  to  include  in  each  individual 
employment  contract  a  clause  in  which  the  person  employed  agrees  that 
during  the  term  of  his  employment  he  will  not  hold  membership  in  any  labor 
union."  The  following  pearl  is  taken  from  a  circular  headed,  "  Employing 
Printers  of  America."    It  is  printed  as  a  separate  paragraph,  so  can  be 
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quoted  without  injuring  the  context,  which  tries  to  bolster  up  the  "  fifty- 
hour  week"  plan: 

Want  to  Shorten  Men's  Lives 

"The  fifty-hour  week  in  the  printing  industry  is  what  the  nation's 
[U.S.]  business  needs.  It  would  hasten  the  return  of  national  prosper- 
ity." Again  the  "Employing  Printers  of  America"  give  us  this  won- 
derful information  in  opposition  to  the  44-hour  week  agreement.  Read 
it:  "In  independent  shops  the  fifty-hour  week  is  now  prevalent  and  it  is 
being  adopted  by  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  printing  firms  be- 
cause of  its  manifest  advantages  to  all  concerned.  The  independent 
workman  on  a  fifty-hour  basis  is  better  off  than  the  union  member  work- 
ing on  an  eight-hour  day  or  48-hour  week  basis.  Therein  lies  one  cause 
of  union  demands  for  even  further  reduction  of  their  working  hours. 
With  more  force  than  foresight  the  printers'  unions  some  time  ago  foisted 
the  eight-hour  day,  six  days  a  week,  u^on  the  shops  which  they  dominate. 
Independent  employers  of  independent  workmen,  blessed  with  better 
vision,  adopted  the  50-hour  week,  composed  of  a  nine-hour  day  five  days 
in  the  week  plus  five  hours  on  Saturday,  a  plan  which  afforded  the  work- 
man the  highly  desirable  and  much-appreciated  Saturday  half -holiday. 
To  see  the  independent  workman  free  of  duty  on  Saturday  afternoons  has 
proven  galling  to  those  who  are  under  the  union  yoke.  Accordingly,  in- 
stead of  considering  the  logical  50-hour-week  basis,  the  agitators  have 
set  up  the  howl  for  a  44-hour  week,  which  would  mean  eight  hours  a  day 
five  days  a  week  plus  only  four  hours  on  Saturday  morning.  This  would 
cost  the  employing  printer  a  great  deal  more  in  overtime  wages,  so  that 
the  real  effect  would  be  both  shorter  productive  hours  and  increased 
wages.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  that  reducing 
working  hours  does  not  reduce  the  time  lost  by  employees  in  washing  up 
nor  does  it  abridge  numerous  other  minor  privileges  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate serve  to  retard  production.  The  44-hour  week  proposal  is  so  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  the  economic  requirements  of  the  hour  that  it  deserves 
no  consideration  except  such  as  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  to 
thinking  workmen.  The  thing  to  concentrate  upon  in  this  unprecedented 
era  is  the  fifty-hour  week.  It  is  the  present  imperative  need  of  all 
industry  and  more  especially  of  the  printing  industry.  Wie  confidently 
believe  that  before  the  close  of  1921  a  majority  of  the  successful  print- 
ing concerns  of  the  country  will  be  operating  on  a  fifty-hour  basis. ' ' 

More  Enlightenment 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  July  4,  1921,  Bulletin 
of  the  Employing  Printers  of  America  (Open  Shop) ,  with  offices  at  1205-6-7 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111.,  whose  Board  of  Governors  are  in  as  widely 
separated  cities  as  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Newark,  N.J. : 

"Labor  union  attempts  to  coerce  the  public,  threats  to  throttle  our 
basic  industries  and  plots  to  bridle  police  departments,  as  well  as  a  general 
policy  of  opposing  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  are  all  matters  of  common 
knowledge.  Efforts  to  dominate  the  public  press  and  to  extend  a  baneful 
influence  into  the  public  schools  are  strongly  suspected.  The  labor  union 
policy  of  excluding  many  worthy  American  boys  from  skilled  trades  is  too 
familiar  to  require  comment.  And  every  employing  printer  knows  only  too 
well  about  a  labor  union  that  exacts  from  each  member  an  oath  which  places 
his  fidelity  to  the  union  above'  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
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' '  Each  employing  printer  should  be  strengthened  in  his  purpose  and 
power  by  the  thought  that  the  outcome  of  the  present  strike  in  his  own 
plant  not  only  will  determine  whether  he  can  continue  to  manage  his  own 
business,  but  may  also  become  a  critical  factor  in  deciding  the  very  destiny 
of  our  nation.  There  is  every  bit  as  much  need  of  true  patriotism  now 
as  in  time  of  military  warfare  and  the  present  hour  is  a  most  appropriate 
occasion  for  every  employing  printer  to  reconsecrate  himself  to  the  cause 
of  country  by  again  resolving  never  to  yield  to  the  imperious  forty-four- 
hour  demand,  but  now  and  for  all  time  to  purge  his  plant  of  labor  unionism, 
the  worst  industrial  plague  of  all  history. 

"Meanwhile  the  important  thing  for  employing  printers  is  not  to  put 
any  man  on  the  pay-roll  who  is  suspected  of  working  under  cover  and  paying 
union  assessments.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  engage  men  under  individual 
contracts  stipulating  that  as  long  as  they  remain  in  your  employ  they  will 
not  hold  membership  in  nor  owe  allegiance  to  any  labor  union.  This  is  the 
only  positive  protection  against  future  inroads  of  labor  unionism,  and  a 
copy  of  the  American  Plan  employment  contract  will  be  sent  to  any 
employing  printer  at  his  request. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  Denver  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle  pre- 
sented a  resolution  calling  on  the  Federation  to  use  all  of  its  resources  to 
carry  into  effect  plans  whereby  a  maximum  six-hour  day  shall  be  established 
and  all  overtime  abolished  in  industry.  # 

"This  proposal  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  plan  broached  in  the  1920 
convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  the  forty-four-hour  week  should  be 
demanded  this  year,  the  forty-hour  week  three  years  hence,  and  the  thirty- 
six-hour  week  two  or  three  years  after  that.  It  reminds  us  again  of  that 
unforgettable  expression  in  the  Typographical  Eecord:  'The  employers 
should  thank  their  lucky  stars,  or  whatever  they  worship,  that  we  are  not 
sufficiently  militant  to  demand  the  six-hour  day  at  this  time.'  Utterances 
from  many  labor  union  sources  leave  no  doubt  but  that  the  real  aim  is  not 
simply  the  forty-four-hour  week,  but  actually  a  six-hour  day,  and  what  the 
radicalists  may  be  dreaming  beyond  that,  no  one  can  prophesy." 

A  bulletin  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Toronto  Typothetae,  that 
can  be  seen  any  day  pasted  up  on  a  down-town  pressroom  window,  is  taken 
bodily  from  this  Bulletin  of  July  4.  Does  not  this  prove  identity  of  in- 
terests? and  identity  of  sources  of  propaganda? 

This  also  is  in  line  with  the  publicity  given  in  the  Toronto  papers  of 
the  local  Typothetae.  Again  laboriously  lugging  in  the  Typographical  Becord. 
And  that  some  of  the  printing  offices  of  Toronto  are  endeavoring  to  rid 
themselves  of  union  labor,  note  the  following: 

"Toronto,  July  — ,  1921. 

"Secretary  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  1, 

"Toronto,  Ont. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"Owing  to  the  present  unsatisfactory    conditions    which '  prevail  in 
Toronto  at  the  present  time,  and  owing  to  economic  pressure,  I  herewith 
beg  to  tender  my  immediate  resignation  from  the  union. 
"Yours  truly, 

n  )> 

Does  not  this  prove  that  the  movement  is  continent-wide  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  all  associations  or  unions  of  employees?    The  employers'  organi- 
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zations  are,  to  their  proponents,  quite  necessary,  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  but  the  employees'  organizations,  No!  In  his  recent  testimony 
before  the  Lockwood  Joint  Legislation  Committee  in  New  York,  Eugene  G. 
Grace,  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  said  his  concern  would  not 
sell  structural  steel  to  builders  and  contractors  who  employed  union  labor. 
Note  again  the  ramifications  of  this  continent-wide  activity.  The  Shop  Rules 
of  the  Toronto  Typothetae  say  in  the  second  paragraph:  " Articles  of  Faith. 
We  believe  that  all  employees  are  entitled  to  a  basic  wage  corresponding  to 
wages  paid  for  similar  work  by  competitive  concerns,  and  as  much  more 
individually  as  an  employee's  industry,  efficiency,  initiative,  worth,  ability 
and  responsibility  warrant."  This  is  how  the  above  works  out.  The 
Typothetae 's  advertisements  called  for  $36  per  week  for  compositors  and 
pressmen,  and  in  one  case  when  an  individual — a  pressman — applied  for  a 
situation,  he  was  hired  at  $28  per  week.  In  another  case,  where  the 
advertised  wage  was  $28,  two  employees  were  hired  at  $25  per  week  each. 

The  Employers'  Association  of  Manitoba  has  adopted  and  sent  out  the 
following  resolution:  "We,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Manitoba,  believe  that  an  arbitrary  reduction  in  the  number 
of  hours  constituting  a  week's  work  is  unwarranted,  as  it  restricts  produc- 
tion and  adds  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  consuming  public  through 
increased  costs.  Especially  do  we  condemn  a  movement  now  under  way  for 
a  reduction  of  the  work  week  in  the  printing  industry  of  Winnipeg  to 
forty-four  hours.  .  No  evidence  is  presented  that  the  mental  and  physical 
requirements  of  the  workers  demand  such  reduction,  and  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  curtailment  in  hours  of  labor  will  cause  serious,  unneces- 
sary and  unwarranted  loss  to  employees,  employers  and  the  public.  There- 
fore, be  it  resolved,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Employers'  Association  of 
Manitoba  earnestly  urge  the  employing  printers  of  this  city  to  oppose  and 
resist  all  demands  for  the  forty-four-hour  week;  and  we  recommend  to  the 
members  of  this  association  and  to  all  other  purchasers  of  printing,  that 
they  encourage  such  resistance  by  every  legitimate  means  at  their 
command. ' ' 

C.  M.  A.  Behind  Typothetae 

That  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  was  behind  the  Typoth- 
etae has  been  known  for  some  time.  In  the  July  issue  of  Industrial  Canada 
the  proof  is  given.  The  leading  editorial  says:  "The  Printers'  Strike  and 
This  Edition.  .  .  .  The  fight  was  one  in  which  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  printers  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  forty-four-hour  week  was  the 
principal  point  at  issue."  The  "principal  point  at  issue"  was  whether 
Truth  and  Honor  should  prevail  in  men's  dealings  with  each  other:  Subter- 
fuge and  Trickery  have  no  place  in  our  dealings  with  each  other  or  with 
our  employers. 

Just  a  few  words  here  about  the  Jubilee  Convention  of  the  C.  M.  A., 
held  in  Quebec,  June  7,  8,  9,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  retiring  presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  S.  McKinnon,  of  S.  F.  McKinnon,  Limited,  Toronto,  said, 
among  other  things,  that  "the  per  capita  production  of  manufactured 
goods  increased  from  $71  in  1881  to  $360  in  1921."  Has  Mr.  McKinnon 
realized  that  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  spell  the  reason  for  this 
increase?  Yet  it  is  true.  He  says:  "In  1920  our  records  show  that  the 
number  of  lines  of  goods  made  in  our  factories  had  reached  the  large  total 
of  8,445.  Yes;  increased  leisure  and  the  means  of  gratifying  wants  tend 
to  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  goods  to  gratify  those  wants.  Something 
like  90%  of  our  entire  trade  is  with  our  home  people,  so  it  is  reasonable 
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to  suppose  that  with  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  which  has  been 
going  on  since  1881,  and  an  increase  in  wages,  our  home  trade  would  expand. 
Yet  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee  reported:  "To  oppose  vigorously 
any  legislation  giving  effect  to  the  following  conventions:  (a)  eight-hour 
day  and  forty-eight-hour  week;  (&)  unemployment  insurance."  Both  of 
these  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  another  part  of  this  report,  reading:  "Thus 
on  May  1st  there  were  many  thousands  more  men  out  of  employment  in 
Canada  than  on  the  1st  of  January. ' '  Mr.  Thos.  Roden  dealt  with  building 
up  of  this  committee — its  work  of  "immense  importance."  Who  to?  The 
Open  Shop?  The  retiring  president  spoke  of  "Co-operation  is  required, 
not  disruption,"  in  dealing  with  warring  factions  within  the  association. 
Why  not  go  a  step  farther  and  include  Labor  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment? "Division  into  warring  groups,"  said  he,  "each  intriguing  and 
fighting  to  secure  material  advantages  for  its  members,  is  the  path  to 
national  failure.  .  .  .  Employers  and  employed  are  partners  in  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  making  articles  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  of 
persuading  the  public  to  buy  them  after  they  are  made."  Then  why 
advocate  working  at  cross  purposes  with  your  partner  ?  "  Capital  is  only 
the  accumulated  savings  of  the  Canadian  people,"  says  Mr.  McKinnon,  "or 
the  people  of  other  countries,  and  it  is  invested  where  the  owners  expect 
favorable  returns." 

In  discussing  the  Industrial  Relations  Report,  Mr.  S.  R.  Parsons, 
Toronto,  said  the  reason  was  quite  clear  why  the  "Open  Shop''  had  gained 
such  headway  in  the  United  States — Sam.  Gompers,  and  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  had  50,000  shareholders  among  its  own  men,  and 
had  spent  $70,000,000  in  welfare  work.  He  contrasted  this  with  the  tyranny 
of  labor.  "I  would  like  to  know,"  said  he,  "what  about  the  tyranny  of 
labor?  I  would  like  to  know  what  in  Toronto  and  other  Canadian  cities  is 
the  cause  of  our  printers  being  out  on  strike  to-day  when  they  say  them- 
selves, as  they  did  in  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Toronto — they  said: 
'We  haven't  anything  to  do  with  whether  we  like  the  matter  of  the  hours 
of  labor  or  conditions  of  work;  we  have  our  order  from  Washington  [sic] 
to  strike,  and  will  have  to  strike,  that  is  all'." 

This  is  simply  a  dream. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Section  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  is  federated 
with  the  United  Typothetae  of  America.  The  "interlocking"  system  of 
boards,  of  directors,  etc.,  is  the  means  — to  our  minds  —  whereby  the  various 
organizations  of  employers  are  federated. 

A   FEW   I.  T.  U.  FACTS 

The  International  Typographical  Union  is  composed  of  some  848  subor- 
dinate unions  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Porto  Rico.  Its  aims  and  objects  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

"To  establish  and  maintain  an  equitable  scale  of  wages,  and  protect 
ourselves  from  sudden  and  unreasonable  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  our  labor,  and  protect,  too,  just  and  honorable  employers  from 
the  unfair  competition  of  greedy,  cheap-labor,  huckstering  rivals;  defend 
our  rights  and  advance  our  interests  as  workingmen;  to  create  an  authority 
whose  zeal  shall  constitute  a  certificate  of  character,  intelligence  and  skill; 
to  build  up  an  organization  where  all  worthy  members  of  our  craft  can 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  those  practical  problems  upon  the  solution 
of  which  depend  their  welfare  and  prosperity  as  workers;  to  foster  fellow- 
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ship  and  brotherhood,  and  shield  from  aggression  the  isolated,  defenceless 
toiler;  to  aid  the  destitute  and  unfortunate,  and  provide  for  the  decent 
burial  of  deceased  members;  to  develop  and  stimulate  by  association  and 
social  converse,  those  kindly  instincts  of  humanity  that  most  highly  adorn 
true  manhood;  to  encourage  the  principle  and  practice  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  differences  between  labor  and  capital;  incite 
all  honorable  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  better  conditions  of  labor — 
shorter  hours,  increased  privileges,  and  greater  enjoyment  of  the  ennobling 
amenities  of  life,  the  concomitants  of  culture  and  civilization;  to  defend  the 
defenceless,  befriend  the  friendless,  and  in  all  charity  inculcate  lessons  of 
justice  and  good- will  among  men." 

There  are  at  present  some  76,153  dues-paying  members.  The  total 
receipts  May  31,  1921,  for  the  previous  year,  were  $2,048,053.97.  This,  with 
balances  from  previous  year,  made  a  total  of  $3,874,163.24.  Expenditures 
during  the  same  period  were  $1,856,409.45,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$2,017,726.79  on  May  31,  1921.  The  I.  T.  U.  has  its  funds  invested'  in 
various  state,  provincial  and  city  bonds,  with  $10,000  in  Province  of  Ontario 
bonds,  $8,389.80  in  City  of  Toronto  bonds,  $9,669.41  in  City  of  Ottawa 
bonds,  and  $10,000  in  Canadian  Victory  Loan  bonds. 

"Its  Bounty  Unpurchasable  —  Its  Charity  Without  Price" 

In  1886  George  W.  Childs,  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
and  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  a  philanthropic  banker  of  the  same  city,  presented 
the  I.  T.  U.  with  a  cheque  for  $10,000  with  absolutely  no  stipulations  as 
to  its  disposal.  This  cheque  was  banked,  and  augmented  by  moneys  raised 
among  the  membership  at  large.  In  1889  the  City  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  gave  80  acres  of  land  one  mile  from  the  city  limits  as  a  site  for  a 
proposed  Home  and  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  which  the  members  had 
decided  to  erect.  In  1891  a  contract  was  let  for  a  building  to  cost  $60,000, 
and  on  May  12,  1892,  the  Union  Printers '  Home  was  dedicated,  with  Gov- 
ernor Routt  of  Colorado  and  United  States  Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger 
of  New  Hampshire  (himself  an  old  printer)  as  the  principal  speakers.  From 
this  modest  beginning  has  grown  one  of  the  most  magnificent  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  the  world — a  true  Home  for  sick  and  aged  union  printers  of 
both  sexes.  It  is  not  charitable  in  its  functioning.  Every  member  pays 
30  cents  a  month  towards  its  upkeep.  The  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  con- 
nected with  it  has  done — and  is  doing — very,  very  valuable  work  towards 
curing  the  Great  White  Plague.  One  instance  will  be  cited  of  its  work:  A 
few  years  ago  a  member  of  Toronto  Union  found  himself  a  sufferer  from 
tuberculosis — the  great  menace  of  our  trade.  He  sought  relief  at  Graven- 
hurst,  and  found  none.  Next  he  tried  Weston;  results  nil.  Then  he  sought, 
and  gained,  admission  to  the  Union  Printers'  Home.  He  was  cured  of 
tuberculosis,  and  two  years  subsequent  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Great 
War;  was  accepted;  went  to  France,  and  now  sleeps  among  the  "crossei 
row  On  row, ' f  with  a  million  other  free  men  who  willingly  gave  their  lives 
that  Truth  and  Honor  should  still  be  the  watchwords  of  men.  The  average 
attendance  at  the  Home  during  1920  was  206,  at  a  cost  of  $73.99  per  month 
for  each  resident.  The  total  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  the  Home 
to  date  was  $2,233,536.05,  with  a  comfortable  balance  on  hand.  The  Home, 
equipment,  live  stock,  etc.,  are  now  conservatively  estimated  to  be  worth  one 
million  dollars. 

The  I.  T.  U.  also  pays  a  graduated  death  benefit  of  from  $75  for  a  one- 
year  member  to  $500  for  a  fifteen-year  member.    Last  year  there  were  730 
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deaths,  on  which  death  benefits  aggregating  $305,813  were  paid.  There  is  a 
balance  at  present  in  the  Mortuary  Fund  of  $830,423.02. 

The  I.  T.  U.  also  has  an  Old  Age  Pension  Fund.  The  pension  is  $8 
per  week  for  those  members  of  60  years  and  over  who  cannot  find  sustaining 
employment,  and  those  whose  infirmities  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  cared 
for  at  the  Home.  There  are  at  present  1,683  pensioners  on  the  rolls;  28 
of  these  are  in  Toronto,  who  drew  $9,624  last  year.  There  was  paid  last 
year  $497,512  in  pensions,  with  $965,387.45  in  the  fund  May  31,  1921. 

The  total  earnings  of  members  of  the  I.  T.  U.,  upon  which  dues  were 
paid,  was  $141,964,382  in  1920,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$27,370,124.    The  average  wage  per  member  last  year  was  $1,909.03. 

Some  6,381  journeymen  and  926  apprentices  served  during  the  Great 
War — 10%  of  the  membership — and  251  gave  their  lives  that  Truth  and 
Honor  might  not  perish  from  the  earth  in  men's  dealings  with  each  other. 

The  Strikebreakers'  Combination 

At  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  last  September,  Mr.  T.  R.  Covey,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  addressed  the  convention  on  " Industrial  Insurance."  Mr. 
Covey  said  in  part  as  follows:  "The  Employers'  Mutual  Insurance  and 
Service  Company,  which  I  represent,  was  formed  in  December,  1918,  by  get- 
ting together  interested  parties  of  men  who  realized  the  problem  had  some- 
thing behind  it  other  than  that  of  the  individual  effort,  and  they  concluded 
that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  by  the 
organization,  not  of  printers,  lithographers,  bookbinders,  or  even  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America  as  a  whole,  but  of  every  class  of  industry  throughout 
the  United  States,  under  one  head,  under  separate  leadership,  and  to  so  fol- 
low the  problem  through  in  that  scientific  manner.  What  will  that  mean? 
It  means  that  you  have  freed  yourselves  from  the  possible  conflagration  of 
loss  which  comes  from  closely  confining  your  risks;  it  frees  you  from  the 
possible  attack  of  labor  as  an  organization,  because  it  cannot  undertake  to 
lay  down  as  a  body  and  finance  itself."* 

Is  not  this  rather  one-sided?  Here  is  a  man  defending,  and  even  advo- 
cating the  extension  of,  an  organization  to  free  "you  from  the  possible 
attack  of  labor  as  an  organization. ' '  We  claim  that  this  extension  has  been 
consummated;  that  the  master  printers  are  being  financed  in  the  manner 
outlined  above.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  organization  of  master  printers 
or  anybody  else  —  as  long  as  their  objects  are  lawful  —  but  we  do  object  to 
being  smashed  ourselves. 

Financing  the  Strike 

The  10  per  cent,  assessment  more  than  carries  the  present  strike,  and  this 
money  is  accumulating  as  our  members  go  back  to  work.  The  funds  of  the 
various  beneficent  activities  of  the  I.  T.  U.  are  not  touched — nor  will  they 
be — to  carry  on  the  strike.    They  are  intact — and  increasing — and  will 

*  NOTE— The  Toronto  Telegram  in  its  issue  of  Sept.  1,  1921,  carried  the  following  de- 
spatch, dated  Baltimore,  Md. :  A  receivership  for  the  Employers'  Mutual  Insurance  and 
Service  Company,  which  has  written  strike  insurance  for  thirty  industries  in  forty  States, 
has  been  asked  in  the  Baltimore  City  Circuit  Court  by  a  commission  headed  by  Thomas 
J.  Keating,  insurance  commissioner  for  Maryland.  While  the  company's  officials  declared 
that  the  concern  is  not  insolvent,  the  commission's  report  stated  that  the  liabilities  ex- 
ceed its  assets  by  about  $1,000,000,  and  probably  considerably  more.  The  officials  of  the 
company  say  that  organized  labor  has  been  fighting  the  company  since  its  formation,  and 
if  the  request  is  granted  the  labor  forces  will  have  scored  an  important  victory  over  the 
employers.  The  large  losses  which  the  company  has  sustained  are  due  to  the  printers' 
strike  for  the  44-hour  week  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
policyholders  are  employing  printers  connected  with  the  United  Typathetae  of  America. 
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remain  so.  There  was  paid  out  in  Toronto  alone  for  strike  benefits  from 
June  20  to  July  20,  1921,  the  sum  of  $77,806.25.  The  entire  expenditures 
of  the  I.  T.  U.  for  this  period  was  $1,006,074.67.  The  income  was 
$1,072,379.26.  Instead  of  showing  a  diminution,  our  funds  are  increasing. 
We  have  counted  the  cost,  and  are  paying  it.  Dollars  and  cents  do  not 
count  in  the  present  unfortunate  conflict.  Money  does  not  weigh  in  with 
Truth  and  Honor. 

If  further  sacrifices  are  needful,  we  will  cheerfully  make  them. 

CONCLUSION 

The  members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  91  KNOW  who  and  what 
the  forces  arrayed  against  them  consist  of.  They  are  under  no  illusions  on 
that  subject.  The  Typographical  Union,  through  its  membership,  is 
(together  with  the  other  printing  trades  unions)  the  media  whereby  the 
printed  word  is  spread  before  all.  Every  paragraph,  every  sentence,  every 
word,  yea,  every  letter,  must  pass  through  the  printer's  fingers  while  the 
thought  sought  to  be  conveyed  is  passing  through  his  brain.  It  is  no  won- 
der, then,  that  he  knows  what  is  going  on.  The  wonder  would  be  if  he  did 
not  know. 

We  have  shown  that  there  is  a  close  parallelism  of  interests,  if  not 
actual  collusion,  between  the  various  advocates  of  the  American  Plan  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
Toronto  Typothetae  and  the  Open  Shop.  And  we  believe  that  if  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Open  Shop  are  successful,  peonage  and  industrial  slavery  will 
result. 

The  printer  considers  himself,  through  his  art,  the  custodian  of  civiliza- 
tion itself  on  this  continent.  His  art  is  its'  very  palladium.  He  knows  that 
through  John  Peter  Zenger,  printer,  editor  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal, 
was  in  1734  established  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  on  this  continent. 
This  was  before  it  was  established  in  England.  This  is  why  the  newspapers 
containing  these  advertisements  under  discussion  were,  without  protest,  set 
up  by  union  compositors,  read  by  union  proofreaders,  cast  into  plates  by 
union  stereotypers,  bolted  onto  the  presses  and  printed  by  union  pressmen, 
mailed  out  by  union  mailers,  and  even  sold  on  the  streets  by  union  news- 
boys. Does  not  this  fact  alone  prove  to  the  dispassionate  mind  the  truth 
of  the  words  of  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph? 

It  lies  not  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  destroy  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  It  is  a  part  of  human  progress.  Im- 
perial Britain,  possessing  the  hegemony  of  the  world  of  nations,  staked 
everything — including  her  very  national  existence — in  that  fateful  cabinet 
meeting  in  1914  that  Truth  and  Honor  might  not  perish  from  the  earth; 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  possessing  the  hegemony  of  labor  on 
this  continent  is  equally  determined  that  Truth  and  Honor  shall  p'revail  in 
men's  dealings  with  each  other. 

To  destroy  the  International  Typographical  Union,  civilization  itself 
would  have  to  be  first  destroyed  on  this  continent.  This  would  be  too 
awful  to  even  contemplate. 


Printers  Sign  an  Agreement 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  "Printer 
and  Publisher,"  is  one  of  the  firms  now  fighting  the  Toronto 
Typographical  Union  and  insisting  that  at  no  time  did  the 
Toronto  Employing  Printers  agree  to  inaugurate  the  44-hour 
week  in  the  printing  industry,  June  1,  1921.  The  following 
proof  that  the  44-hour  week  would  be  conceded  by  the 
employers  was  printed  in  the  issue  of  "Printer  and  Pub- 
lisher," in  June,  1919.  The  significance  of  this  proof  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  MacLean  Publishing  Company  are  the 
owners  and  publishers  of  "Printer  and  Publisher." 

"By  the  slender  margin  of  23  votes  the  Toronto  job 
printers  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  $32  a  week  and 
48-hour  week.  Out  of  a  total  membership  of  about  1,300, 
only  599  voted,  and  the  count  showed  311  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting the  offer  of  the  employers  and  288  against.  This 
does  away  with  the  possibility  of  a  strike.  The  job  printers, 
however,  will  get  the  44-hour  week  in  1921  through  an 
agreement  made  by  the  Master  Printers  of  America  with 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  by  which  the  shorter 
hours  are  to  be  granted  on  May  1  of  that  year.  The 
meeting  was  held  to  decide  whether  the  offer  of  an  $8  a 
week  increase,  from  $24  to  $32,  was  to  be  accepted,  with 
the  working  hours  standing  at  the  same  level  as  before. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  44 -hour  week  will  come  auto- 
matically in  two  years,  the  printers  in  favor  held  that  this 
should  be  accepted  and  no  strike  vote  taken.  There  are 
about  300  newspaper  typographical  men  in  the  Union  who 
are  not  affected  by  any  decision,  and  it  is  probable  that 

they  did  not  vote,  thus  making  the  small  total  vote  regis- 
tered." 


